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magical drawing of such details as 
the lace, the ruffle about the neck 
and the embroidered gold bodice, 
prove his genius, and recall Hals 
while he was still a great technician. 
One of our great artists recently 
said: "If artists today would only 
study the details of this picture and 
try to paint a semblance not of the 
entire picture, but an accurate copy 
of parts, they would then gain a 
foundation on which they could base 
their own creative work. For ex- 
ample, if they would only try to 
paint that marvelous left hand, a 
bit of the lace or the ruffle. How it 
would open their eyes!" 

Whether it be the materials of the 
jewelry, the watered-silk design of 
the rich black dress or the illusive 
modelling of the face, always such 



cleverness has been subordinated to 
the effect of the ensemble. It is a 
proof of the fact that the truly great 
artist is able to carry out details 
without detriment to the picture. 

And then there is a refinement, a 
dignity and reserve to be desired in 
good portraiture. In this, it takes 
us back to Van Dyck, who knew so 
well the value of suggesting the 
character of the sitter, without, 
however, telling every bit of the 
truth by crude realism. Finally, 
there is an aloofness in the portrait 
as if intentionally the beholder were 
prevented from knowing the sitter 
too well. It is this very air of un- 
certainty that fascinates us and 
draws us back again and again to 
study the portrait, always with 
greater delight. R. P. 



RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE DECORATIVE 
ARTS DEPARTMENT 



"GEORGE JENSON" WARE 

With the rapid increase in me- 
chanical devices for use in the crafts 
during the latter part of the XIX 
Century, came a corresponding de- 
crease in the artistic quality of the 
goods turned out, and instead of the 
artistically designed furniture, china 
and silver of our great grandmother's 
day, we had a commercial product, 
which flooded the market and low- 
ered the standard of popular taste. 

This condition of affairs was not 
allowed to go on without protest, 
however, and here and there artists 
who sensed the impending danger of 



the complete submergence of artistic 
standards, started a counter move- 
ment by striving to awaken a new 
appreciation of art in its relation to 
handicraft. In England Walter 
Crane and William Morris led the 
way. French artists took an active 
part, and in Denmark, too, earnest 
men tried to solve the problem, and 
several artists of note made valuable 
contributions to the cause. Chief 
among them was Th. Bindesboll, 
who contributed greatly to the re- 
vival of Danish art and handicraft. 
But as yet no Danish artist had 
taken up in its entirety a handicraft 
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"SILVER," BY GEORG JENSEN 
GIVEN BY GEORGE G. BOOTH 



with the sole idea of ennobling it and 
through it winning a broader basis 
for his art. The first to take this 
step was the sculptor Georg Jensen. 

Georg Jensen was born in the 
little town of Raavad in 1866. Here, 
surrounded by woods, lakes and 
meadows, he drank in from child- 
hood impressions of beauty and 
gained a knowledge of nature's 
many forms, which in later years 
served as an inspiration for his art, 
finding frequent expression in his 
characteristic "vegetative" orna- 
mentation. 

At the end of his apprenticeship 
to a jeweler, he entered the Academy 
of Art in Brussels, where, in 1892, 
he took his final examination as 
sculptor. His first exhibited work, 
"The Harvest Boy," with its healthy 
power and remarkable composition, 
raised great hope for his artistic 
development. From time to time 



he exhibited other works, the "Wild 
Boar Hunter," winning the Acad- 
demy's gold medal and a large 
traveling stipend, which enabled 
him to spend some time in France 
and Italy. Compelled to earn a 
living, and coming in touch with 
many artists in Paris who were 
working as artisans, the jeweler 
woke again to life in him, and he 
began studying the cases of gold 
and silver articles with the same 
interest as the sculpture and paint- 
ings. 

In the spring of 1904 he opened 
his first silversmith's workshop. 
From that moment he knew his own 
field of endeavor, which he has never 
since left. 

The prestige of gold and silver- 
smith's work was at that time not 
very high. It lacked power and 
original style and seemed to be 
under the influence of German in- 
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dustrial art. Here was a wide field 
for Georg Jensen to work on and he 
became a pioneer in improving the 
standard of industrial art in Den- 
mark. 

The secret of the victory won by 
Georg Jensen lies in his understand- 
ing of the intimate connection be- 
tween the artist and artisan; he 
brought with him to the silver- 
smith's trade the experienced art- 
ist's sense of proportion and form, 
and his intensely beautiful moulding 
and picturesque handling of amber 
and precious stones united with 
silver, was an outcome of his native 
artist genius. The notable critic, 
Gabriel Monrey, writing of Jensen 
in "The Studio," says: "This rare 
artist is without doubt not alone one 
of the most remarkable in Denmark, 
but in all Europe." 

Through the generosity of Mr. 
George G. Booth, three pieces of the 
work of Georg Jensen have been 
added to the Institute's collection 
during the past month — a bon- 
boniere, a fruit bowl, and a small 
ornamental receptacle which could 
be used for various purposes. 

The bonboniere stands about six 
and a half inches high and is in the 
shape of an English walnut, the 
cover and the bowl proper forming 
the two halves of the nut. The 
bowl is separated from its base by 
three leaf-like supports. The cover 
is surmounted by a little dragon- 
shaped handle. The sculptor's sense 
of balance and rhythm pervades the 
piece. 



The fruit bowl is ten inches in di- 
ameter and is on a standard seven 
and a half inches high. The beau- 
tifully moulded bowl has a natural- 
istically treated ornamentation of 
grape clusters around its under side, 
near the fluted columnar standard 
which connects it with the base. 
There is a beauty and grace of line 
and a harmony of proportion that at 
once stamps it as the work of a true 
art-handicraftsman . 

The third piece, four inches high, 
has an open-work pattern of grapes 
and grape leaves. It rests on a de- 
tached base three inches in diameter. 
The nature motifs found in all three 
pieces bring to mind the work of the 
Gothic period, when artist and ar- 
tisan, turning from the artificial 
patterns of the day, embodied in 
their work motifs drawn from the 
fields and woods surrounding their 
dwellings. These pieces of "Georg 
Jensen" ware make a significant 
addition to the Booth collection, 
which already contains examples of 
many of the leading artist-crafts- 
men of both America and Europe. 

MAJOLICA 

Most nota- 
ble of the 
three ma- 
jolica plates 
included in 
the pur- 
chases made 
by President 
Ralph H. Booth in Europe during 
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the past summer, is a XVI Cen- 
tury Deruta plaque, 16J^ inches in 
diameter. Across the center of 
the bowl is a full length nude 
figure of Apollo as an archer, 
with his long bow in his hand and a 
quiver full of arrows slung over his 
left shoulder. The border is deco- 
rated with a conventionalized design 
of scrolls, scales, and dots, showing 
the strong Persian and Moorish in- 
fluence found in so much of this 
ware. The whole is covered with 
that inimitable lustre for which the 
ware is so justly famous, of a color 
resembling a very transparent um- 
ber, bearing a delicate nacreous film 
of the most exquisite iridescence. 

It is a XVI Century piece, of the 
period of the art's greatest develop- 
ment, both in potting and painting. 
We are told that the secret of tin 
glaze, which is the essential feature 
of Italian majolica, was known in 
Italy as early as the XIII Century, 
though the art did not reach its 
height until the Quattrocento. 

The word majolica is erroneously 
applied to nearly all varieties of 
glazed earthenware of Italian origin. 
It was originally used only in con- 
nection with the tin-enameled and 
lustred ware of the XV and XVI 
Centuries, of which this is an ex- 
ample. 




TURKISH PLATE 

An impor- 
tant loan to 
the Institute 
is the Turk- 
ish or Rhod- 
ian plate 
from Mrs. 
Ralph H. 
Booth. 

This beautiful and striking ware, 
formerly called Persian and till 
lately Rhodian, because Rhodes was 
a known center of manufacture, 
seems to have been made in all the 
countries overrun by the Ottoman 
Turks in the XIII Century. It has 
a fine white body of sandy texture, 
covered by a pure white slip. The 
plate loaned by Mrs. Booth is deco- 
rated with typically Turkish motifs, 
tulips and carnations, in strong 
Turkish colors, blue, turquoise, green 
and red, the red pigment being 
heaped up in palpable relief. It is 
glazed with an alkaline glaze of great 
depth, which softens the brilliant 
colors and makes this ware one of 
the most attractive of all Oriental 
porcelains. It is distinguished from 
Persian ware by a breadth and bold- 
ness in the decorative motifs which 
are in keeping with the brilliant 
coloring. 

J. W. 
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